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A Good Example 


Schenectady has taken to heart the lessons of the past several 
years and is giving health instruction the place it deserves in 
the curriculum. In Schenectady physiology and hygiene isn’t 
one of those new-fangled afterthoughts that litter up a school 
day with despised ‘‘ ten-minute periods;’ it takes rank along- 





side of the three R’s among the reasons why the children go to 
school 


After a careful examination of all available texts, the 
Schenectady authorities decided that the textbooks which har- 
monized most closely with modern standards were the 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


By O’SHEA AND KELLOGG 


And they showed that they were in earnest by the following 





initial order: 


HEALTH HABITS 24U0 Copies 
HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS 3400 Copies 
THE BODY IN HEALTH 1600 Copies 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 1200 Copies 


Why not investigate the reason for so whole-heated an adoption ? 
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Volume XI 


THE LIBRARY AND POST-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION! 
| AVE been asked to speak on the sub- 
ject ‘‘The library an essential agent in 
conserving and advaneing the results of 


formal school edueation.’’ 


such a formidable topic we must first face 


To approach 


the problem presented; must understand 
its scope and its meaning. Fundamental 
in any consideration of this subject is the 
question of how large a part of the citizen- 
ship of the country has had any formal 
all; that is, 


schools actually reach the population of 


education at how far do our 


school age of the United States? 

It was a very disagreeable shock to most 
Americans to read the figures about illit- 
eracy in the National Army, a shock tem- 
pered only in part by the explanation that 
they were based on inability to read and 
write the English language. It would 
perhaps be an equally severe shock to the 
average taxpayer, who has become acecus- 
tomed to lavish expenditures for schools, 
to realize how very large is the number of 
who manage to avoid even the 


people 


merest rudiments of formal education, 
either by direct escape from all schooling, 
or by dropping out after a few terms. 
Despite our compulsory schoo] laws, and 
despite child-labor laws, it is a matter of 
common knowledge to all schoolmen that 
there is a steady dropping away after the 
earlier years. To this we have become so 


that 
facts for granted, and fail to realize their 


accustomed we ordinarily take the 


significance to society. Masses of our citi- 


1 An at the Educational Congress, Al 
bany, May, 1919. 


address 
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zenship have had but a few terms in school 
and other masses have escaped formal edu- 
altogether. It 

that the 
to say nothing of the notoriously 


born 


cation is perhaps not too 


much to say average American 


citizen 


mass of foreign dwelling 


illiterate 


among us—has had so little schooling that 


it has formed a minor part of his edu 
cation, 

What has educated the unschooled or 
the partly-schooled? It is of course silly 


to deny that they have had an education— 
adult had 
Primarily, of course, it has been their con 
tact with their kind, 
And this is, equally of 


every human being has one. 
their social life which 
has trained them. 
en the most highly de- 


President 


course, true of ey 
veloped product of the schools. 


Wilson remarked at 


it was one of his most profound observa- 


onee Prineceton—and 


tions on college life—that there was fully 
as much education going on in the college 
when the 


four in the afternoon, 


eight in the 


between 
classes closed, and morning, 
when they began, as hetween eight and 
four. The home is the primary center of 
is said 
But 


oO ‘cupation, his 


early edueation—and its efficiency 
to be sadly weakened of late years. 
by bitter 


business, is the chief agent in 


necessity, his 
the educa 
secures. I need 


tion the mortal 


not labor the 


average 
proposition—it is so true 
and so patent that most professional edu- 
eators never see it at all. It is the 


struggle of wits in the earning of daily 
bread that educates in the truest and most 
effective sense the ordinary man or woman, 

Important factors in average education 


are the various occupations of such leisure 














Whether it 
is a game of pool, or attendance on a base- 


hal] 


hours as come to most folk. 


came, some form of sport enjoyed 


either as a witness or as a_ partaker, 


dancing, cards, a social smoke, the theater, 


the movies, or what not—recreation and 


amusement have their share in edueating 


us. <A 
is likely to become larger with that short- 


very large share it is, too, and it 


ening of the working day which seems 1n 


evitable. The church has a part in edu- 
cation, to some extent a formal part in 
teaching, as well as in service, sermon, 


and social ministration. Clubs of all sorts, 


associations, unions, societies, have their 


share. Man is molded by other men in his 


work and in his play. 


And then there is print: not books 
merely, but all printed things. News 
papers first—and for many, many thou 
sands last also, and all the time! Trade- 


papers, too, and pamphlets and posters. 


The number of newspaper readers in these 
United States must, it would seem, include 
every one who ean read. The number of 
They all their 


education 


journals is legion. have 


the such as it is 


And the 
Not alone the ubiquitous Post 


share in 


which our average man gets. 
weeklies ! 
which is read by perhaps one twentieth 
of our population each week, but seores 
of others, from the county newspapers to 
the 


are the monthly magazines 


obseurest trade-journal, Then there 
many of them 
fear you would say, 


very cheap, and, | 


nasty also. We are the most newspapered 
and magazined nation on earth, I suppose, 
although | 
of statisticians—you 
And last 
far as effect on our masses goes—there are 
books. A hundred 
everyday of their lives for one who reads a 


never dared get into the class 


know their reputa- 


tion. and very much least, so 


men read newspapers 


book even occasionally. Thus are the un- 
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schooled educated by their kind and by 
print. 

May I interject a word at this point? 
The 


means necessarily bad. It 


education thus achieved is by no 


is merely im- 
how 


perfect and inadequate. No matter 


much sehoolineg a man has had, he will 


not eseape education by his fellows and by 
the newspapers. He will, let us hope, sup- 
plement both by wisdom gained from 
books and teachers. 

As the years go on, and as our schools 
grow, more persons in proportion to the 
whole mass will have had formal training 
high And yet 
is both actually and relatively small at the 


attend 


ina school. their number 


present day. It is notorious that 


anee on the early years of high school 
greatly outnumbers that in the later years, 
while the graduates generally form but a 
the Look- 


ing at secondary education from any ad- 


fraction of number entering. 


vanced or even from a general viewpoint, 


its results seem rather slim and meager, 


particularly for those who have no further 
questioned 


schooling. It well be 


whether the adolescent of eighteen leaving 


may 


high school has any very profound knowl- 
He is, 


ever, far more susceptible to the influence 


edge or unusual equipment. how- 
of print and of the higher forms of amuse 
ment than is the youth of the same age 
who lacks his training. To him books, in 
particular, make a direct appeal, however 
them. As a 


shallow his judgments on 


rule most high-school students have come 
into active contact with one or more for- 
This means far more to 
their education than is often apparent to 
the critics of curricula. Whatever may be 
the sum total of the effect of the study of 
foreign languages, there is slight question 
that it 
mental horizon of the student. 
the 


eign languages. 


broadens in a peculiar way the 
Such study 


awakens him to existence of other 
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literatures as the reading of the vernacular 
Most high-school stu- 
dents get history 

and they all in these days are put through 
several years of what is known as ‘‘ Eng- 
They competent 
eritics of the great problems of life and 
thought by their high-school training; they 
are given the means to read widely and to 
wider 


ordinarily does not. 


some instruction in 


lish.’’ are not made 


their conclusions on at. least 


data than newspapers alone afford. 


base 


Then there is a small, a very small, per- 
centage of our population who have had a 
collegiate, professional, or technical edu- 


This 


surely increasing, and 


cation. percentage is slowly but 


is ordinarily, of 


course, regarded by teachers and _ pro- 
fessional ‘‘eduecators’’ as a leaven destined 
to raise popular taste and to form the 


Thanks largely 
our city 


opinions of the multitude. 


to our state universities and 
colleges our college graduates do not come 
from the homes of the wealthy and the 
urban middle class alone, but represent to 
the homes of 


wage-earners as 


an ever inereasinge degree 


farmers and of well. 
There is small question in my mind that 
it is his receptivity to new ideas which 
chiefly distinguishes the college graduate 
from his fellows—and particularly to new 
ideas meeting him through the medium of 
print. A_ student trained in the 
liberal arts is notoriously likely to be more 
and 


well 


proficient in professional technical 
studies than one versed only in the ele- 
ments of such studies—largely, it would 
seem, by reason of his familiarity with 
books and printed things and his agility 
resulting from a variety of mental exer- 
cises. Toward books at least such prod- 
ucts of the college and technical schools 
are likely to be at once friendly, ac- 
ecustomed, easy—and yet discriminating. 
There is no mystery about the printed 


page which rouses either undue reverence 
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or instinctive distrust. Your college man 


has seen too much of the manufacturing 
of such stuff. 
We have then 


formal 


as regards the results of 
edueation—schooling, or whatever 
we should eall it a mass of partly lettered 
folk, a slightly smaller mass of what that 
peppery Irishman, Richard Stanyhurst, so 
lettered,’”’ 


hetter-trained 


aptly termed ‘‘meanly and a 


small number of minds 
All of them in our democracy vote on an 
As a matter of fact, those whom 


leader 


equality. 
the world’s work has edueated to 


ship come largely—but by no means 


wholly, as commencement orators would 


have us believe—from the smaller group 


whose formal training has been long and 
What is the attitude of the 
particularly toward 


thorough. 
whole toward 
books ? 
lishes the present, and to a great degree 
the future, status of the 
in our communities. 


print 
The answer to that question estab- 


people's library 
Supposing that practically all our peo- 


that 


eves are holden by lack of teaching 


ple can read—save per cent. whose 


what 
As I said above, they read 


do they read? 


journals, newspapers. magazines—and a 


very few books. The laws, postal and eco- 


nomic, make for the publication of period- 


icals of all sorts. They are distinctly 


the present-day mode, whether in publish- 
ing the results of the most recondite scien- 
tific baseball 


research or in reporting 


games. The trades and occupations too 
have their journals, frequently half a 
dozen to each calling. Look over any 


news-stand and for once note the magazine 
titles, particularly of those you never read 
or think of reading. Compare notes with 
any grocer or barber or clothier or brick- 
layer. They all with one accord will tell 
you that they read their own trade papers. 
From the labor union to the Society of 


Mechanical Engineers, every organization 
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quarterly 
Moreover, the pamphlet which in 
the 
thanks largely to 
into its 


issues a Weekly, monthly or 


paper. 
the eighteenth news- 


century outran 


papers in popularity 
the 


own | 


stamp-tax—has again come 


have no means of compiling 
figures on the production of pamphlets in 
the 


witness—as can 


the civilized world in last five years, 


but | 
librarian 
duced by the war and its varied phases of 


ean bear every 


to the marvelous number pro- 


They must have reached 
literally hundreds of thousands of titles in 
Western Europe and North America alone. 
And they are read by thousands to whom 


book 


really great news- 


propaganda 


seemingly—a bound is anathema. 


Sut good newspapers 


papers—are becoming less and less com- 
mon. The morning press is before our 


eyes slowly passing away under the daily 
assaults of the cheap evening paper, run 
essentially to sell advertising and for no 
other end. Commercial journalism is a 
highly profitable business, and the pur- 
veying of real news is one of its slightest 
concerns—at least, so it seems to an ob- 
server, prejudiced, no doubt, because al- 


ways in search of real news, the happen 


ings of the whole world. Despite the 
destruction of huge forests yearly to fur 
nish the pulp-paper for these countless 
editions, it is to be doubted whether we 


have any dissemination of accurate infor 
mation at all commensurate to the waste 
of trees. But we all -and 
Doubtless we shall continue to follow this 


read buy ! 
river of text in an ever-widening margin 
of advertising to the end of our days—or 
until the river runs out entirely. 

I do not exaggerate this paucity of news. 
If there is anything on which the Amer- 
ican people should have had abundant and 
accurate information the years 
1918 and 1919, it is on events and condi- 
But 


during 


tions in Eastern and Central Europe. 


little we have had of 


I don’t know, you don’t 


how 


know 


real information. 


we all 


know, what has actually been going on in 
Warsaw Moscow and Budapest, and 


poha 


and 


and Odessa and Constantinople, 


since the armistice was signed in November 


last! Those little papers published weekly 
in Russian and Polish and Bohemian in 
certain small cities and towns in our 


country have carried pages of real letters 
I am told; but not so 
We 


from 


and news accounts. 


even our great metropolitan dailies. 


have been fed with fantastic stories 
one side or the other, each more lurid than 
the other facts? Cer- 


tainly they are not found in our ordinary 


but what are the 


journals. In truth it is only in our 
libraries—and then only when’ they are 
conducted on progressive lines—that a man 
means can 
Here he 
ean find papers of varying shades of opin 
ion and Here he 
phlets and journals which the man in the 
Here he 
the omissions of the 


He ecan—if he will— 


(not abundant 


get at the real news of the day. 


pe ISSeCSSEC( | of 


belief. ean read pam 


street necessarily misses. ean 


correct loeal or the 
metropolitan press. 
He can not at the club or 


back of the 


inform himself. 
in the train or in his home 
stock-yards. 

But he ean do none of these things if the 
libraries have not been awake to the news 
situation. If they have not 
the difficulties, and if their 
trustees failed to back them up in 
providing the unusual journals and the 


understood 
boards of 


have 


less common papers. Not alone the or- 
dinary run of magazines and papers which 
are found in the homes of cultivated 


people, but the new, the unusual, the for- 


eign, should be in even moderate-sized 
publie libraries, if they are to fulfill their 
function of supplying information and 
real news to the people who support them. 


Did you ever stop to consider the rela- 
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tion between the modern apartment which 
has no room for book-shelves, the modern 
house too small for our fathers’ copious 
black-walnut book-cases, and the gradual 
decay of the book-store in the United 
States? Do you ever ask yourself what 
sort of books children grow up with now- 
adays? Did you ever—as many a chil- 
dren’s librarian has done—try to find out 
what books are actually owned in the 
homes from which the school children 
come? If you did, I am sure you have 
been appalled at the paucity of books—the 
actual dearth of books you have supposed 
every one knew by sight at least. The 
Bible is still the world’s best seller—but 
there are thousands of homes, American 
homes at that, without one. In fact there 
are thousands of homes in our land with- 
out any books except mail-order catalogues 
and text-books which the children bring 
back from school. 

And did you ever seriously stop to in- 
quire as to the sort of books children 
ordinarily see in small news-shops? Go 
into any city or town and make a list of 
the titles of the books in the windows of 
the little stores where tobacco, candy, 
‘‘notions,’’ and cheap books crowd one 
another. I made a study of the books ex- 
posed for sale on West Madison Street in 
Chicago twenty-five years ago. It was a 
revelation to me. And only the other day 
in Buffalo I walked up from the station 
to the Public Library, and incidentally in- 
spected the windows of two shops. Well, 
I found that the public taste had not 
altered very much! Jesse James and the 
Younger Brothers were still there, in a 
trifle more attractive guise. Instead of 
**Searlet Sin’’ and other equally startling 
and fetching titles (with crude cover illus- 
trations of the nude!) there was a sheet 
calling itself as a sub-title ‘‘ America’s 
most spicy sex-magazine.’’ The dime 
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novel of my boyhood (by no means all bad, 


far from it!) had been changed only in 
outward form and the aeroplane and motor 
substituted for the hero’s or the villian’s 
dashing steed. Yes—the children of the 
poor have an alluring set of titles offered 
them daily. It is a wonder that the chil- 
dren’s rooms in the library make any 
headway against this display—and really 
the fact that the children throng to them 
seems to me a tribute to the essential 
soundness of boy and girl nature. 

And did you ever try to buy a book in 
one of our very small towns or villages? 
How often have I endeavored to find some 
thing even passable in the little, fly-specked 
group in the local drug-store. The last 
time I was marooned in a village for 
twenty-four hours I could only discover 
the Detective Story Magazine, having, I 
must confess, already read that week’s 
Saturday Evening Post. By the way, the 
most interesting part of said Detective 
Magazine was the half dozen pages of ad- 
vertisements—mainly for news of persons 
who had disappeared and never communi- 
eated with their families. But what is a 
mere annoyance to the passing stranger 
must represent a serious difficulty to the 
residents. Books are now sold in large 
numbers by the mail-order houses, but 
there are good book-stores in too few of 
our towns and villages. The department 
stores have well-nigh driven the retail 
book-sellers out of business in the cities. 
The fact is that our population—despite 
the enormous number of periodicals—is 
coming to be more and more dependent on 
libraries for even a sight of good books, 
to say nothing of the chance to read them, 
I offer no explanation of these conditions. 
I merely call your attention to the facts. 
On libraries lies the responsibility of fur- 
nishing printed matter other than the 
sheet bought for a cent or two and dis- 
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earded in the street-car on the way home 


from work. Post-school edueation so far 


as it is to be got from hooks, IS likely for 
nine tenths of our people to be got from 


books in libraries. Private libraries are 


few and small outside of a select number 


Book-stores are fewer year by 


efforts of 


of homes 
booksellers 
than 


an agent in conserving and advaneing the 


year despite heroic 


and publishers. Libraries are more 


results of formal school instruction; they 


are in most eases the agent, the only one 
the average man or 


possible for young 


woman seeking further knowledge from 
books. 
But no such statement as this—however 


positively made—gets very far—unless peo- 
ple acquire early in life the habit of using 
libraries in an efficient and comfortable way, 
there is little chance of the library aiding 
much in the 


The chief task of librarians at 


very conserving results of 
schooling. 
the present day appears to be that of over- 
coming the indifference of the community 
to their the resulting 
from that indifference. 
who says to himself on graduating from 
school: ‘‘Now I must keep what | 
Ill go regularly to the library and 
read three week,”’ the 


library has established direct contact with 


wares—and inertia 


It is a rare child 


have 
won. 
nights a Unless 
school children, contact apart from school 
work as well as in it, it is vain to expect 
much use from the child released from the 
the 
It is vitally im- 


bondage of sehool duties to greater 
servitude of daily labor. 
portant, if the results of education are to 
that both and 


teachers realize the need of eultivating the 


be conserved, librarians 
habitual and voluntary use of the library 
by children. If as a permanent result of 
schooling and of the persistent and intelli- 
gent effort of children’s librarians, there 
the habit of the 
library for help in work and for recreation, 


is formed turning to 
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then the results of school training are with- 
out doubt in a fair way to be not only 
kept, but deepened and strengthened. 

If this contact is lost. it devolves on the 
librarian to restore it. Planning for such 
the 
duty too 


contact 1s one of chief duties of a 


librarian—a often overlooked. 
No matter how excellent the library on the 
side, if it 


young people do not 


unused and 
seek it 
of their own accord, then it is a poorly 


technical stands 


empty. if 
managed library. I shall not 


weary you 


with advice nor deseribe the subtle and 
effective metheds of advertising now com- 
ing into vogue. Window-displays in stores 
and in the library building, efforts to seize 
current interest in various topies and to 
all these 
things are but aids toward making the con- 


is the 


turn people to books about them ; 


tact between people and books. It 
librarian’s chief problem. He is gradually 
learning ways of meeting it, but he should 
surely begin with school-children and hope 
never to lose them from his roll of clients. 
Such other aids to the creation and main- 
are in vogue, 
and the like, 

But it is the con- 


tenance of this contact as 


lectures, story-hours, may 
well serve his purpose. 
scious study of this problem as his chief 
business which will most surely win the 
results aimed at. Each community, each 
group in the community, presents a differ- 
ent phase of this absorbing task. Bring- 
ing people and books together in the right 
way and at the right time is, must always 
be, the librarian’s largest work. And on 
his success to a great degree depends the 
conserving of the results of school training. 

But if the problem be vital not alone to 
the but to that of 
civilization, no less vital is a clear con- 
ception of what is aimed at and hoped for 
in promoting the reading habit beyond the 
experience. The precious 
fruits of education, those which most of all 


sueeess of libraries, 


school most 
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require care and help for their persistence, 
their preservation, are those ideals of con- 


duct and those standards of taste which 
teachers have striven to instill. Not geo- 
metrical theorems or algebraic formule 


remain in the memory and become part of 


the mental fiber of a youth versed in 


mathematics—but a residuum of study 


which recognizes the necessity for logical 
reasoning 


and for exact 


The things of the spirit 


demonstration 
and reckoning. 
are the highest product of formal eduea- 
tion. Their conservation is more impera- 
ative a duty, more honorable a eare in- 
trusted to our libraries than the purvey- 
ing of business information or of recipes 
for cooking jam tarts. No agency is more 
potent in this preservation of ideals than 
Poetry and the 
We 


respond to their appeal to our generosity, 


certain types of books. 
drama above all serve this purpose. 


our loftiness of purpose, our imagination, 
They take us out of our- 
That katharsis which 


our moral sense. 
selves for the time. 
so impressd Aristotle as the supreme fune- 
tion of poetry is still its great apology. 
We are purged of the dross of self and 
gain and strife while we rise to the heights 
of the poet’s fancy, or follow breathlessly 
the rapid movement of dramatic action. 
And to poetry and drama the modern age 
has added the story, the supreme vehicle 
for conveying the message of the great 
artist, the great teacher. Than these three 
there are no greater or worthier means of 
keeping alive lofty ideals, high purpose, 
serene temper. 

In fact in this day the civie and educa- 
tional value of recreative reading seems 
to be slightly obscured in favor of sup- 
posedly practical and informational books. 
But on a little reflection any one of us 
must admit that there are few influences 
more pregnant with possibilities of high 


results than recreational reading. By 
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encouraged by 


every means should it be 
librarians; instead of which we find them 
pointing with pride to its decrease. Eighty 
per cent. of fiction circulated is generally 
a lamented and decried item in an annual 
But to me it is 


occasion for congratulation. for pride. If 


report. properly an 


‘ 


the fiction be good, wholesome stuff. ra 
tling good stories, exciting and interesting 
novels, purposeful, artistic studies of real 
life, then the more of it read, the better. 
| would rather my boy would read a good 
story than spend the same time in a pool- 
room. I would rather read a good story 
myself than write papers for educational 
congresses. And | would be far prouder 
to think that I had 
inunity to such clean and wholesome books 
‘*‘Back Home,’’ ‘‘The 
Certain Rich Man,’’ 
‘*Gold’’—not to mention hundreds of 
others—than to know that I had helped 
some scores of people to information of 


The scholar 


introduced a com- 


as, for instance. 


Prodigal Judge,’’ A 


passing moment and interest. 
does not decry recreational reading. He 
rather reealls Cicero’s noble words in the 
the worth of 
humane letters, their constant companion- 


Oration for Archias on 
ship in duress and in joy, their comfort 
and their permanence. He recalls Dante’s 
eulogy on Vergil—and he knows from his 
own life, what the recreation afforded by 
works of the imagination means to him, 
Denuneiation of fiction reading is really 
erass Philistinism. The guiding of choice 
in fiction is a precious privilege granted to 


librarians. And in exercising it they must 
not forget the stern competition which 


they run with the shop window stories and 
with every other form of amusement. 
One of the most successful aids to hold- 
ing children to a habit of reading is the 
keeping up of the interest in some subject 
which has attracted them in their school 


days. It is a poor boy or girl who de- 
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. , , ba Bas 1 134 | 
velop oO nopvdv in school lite t jeast wi 


I P 
does not get started on the way to make a 


hobby out of an interest. His schooling 


may or may not advance him very tar on 


road. But the library can frequently 


give him the opportunity which the school 


ean not, To the end of keep ng alive an 
interest already aroused, the library and 
the school should be in close touch. The 
librarian should have the means of letting 
pupils know that there are scores, hun- 


dreds, even thousands of books on subjects 
For ex 


the 


which they first meet in class 
ample, the geography classes open up 


whole fascinating array of books on travel 


in the library. An exhibit in the school, 


or a visit of a class to the library may 
reveal to students possibilities of reading 
which hold their and draw 


them to the library for years. Wherever 


will attention 


there is a boy or girl genuinely interested 


in something on which books are written, 


there is a ehance for the librarian to 


eonserve ves, to advance the results of 


formal study. It is perfectly proper for 


him to buy books for the express purpose 
of promoting and keeping interest j 
some subjeet which has originated in the 


school. It is perfectly legitimate and in- 
deed highly advisable to conserve clients 
to the library by keeping up human in- 


terest in all manner of topies—even when 
interest develops into that sort of hobby 
which makes life uncomfortable for the 
neighbors. 

It is a proper thing also for the librarian 
hard to that 


which has ree*ived higher education. 


class 
Most 
of us have stretched funds to the utmost to 
do it. 
smaller towns and cities have understood 


to try serve smaller 


But too few of the librarians of the 


how easily by means of the inter-library 
loan they may serve people whose needs 
are so special and so advanced that they 
far outrun the meager resources of small 


I I ‘ \ hy) I ] who Ss a © 
ossibilities of borrowing unusual books 
for an unusual need, who knows the re- 
sources in books of the larger braries, iS 
a veritable blessing to the scholar isolated 
by 0 ‘upation or need in an out-of-the 
vay place. To] su 1 libr in brings 
at too high a charge as vet—the re- 


sources of the whole country. In fact 
practically everything is. available by 
neans of toduplication—only the pros 
ess costs a good bit. We shall yet get 
that cost down to a trifle, and then a 


‘arian will have an agency of tremen- 
dous power in eonserving clientele and in 
serving his town. Service to business is 
footing. It ean 
too 


town or 


on much the 


same 


should he given—but few are able to 


The small 


library will fulfill its educational 


give if small city 
funetion 
only when it pays a living salary to a live 
librarian. 

Were 
library 
both 


the educational function of the 


eonfined to eonserving the results 


spiritual and intellectual of forma! 


schooling, it would have ample justifiea 
for its existence, even aside from its 


But fortunately 


tion 


services of another sort. 


] 
} 


he library’s work in advancing the results 


+ 
t 


of formal edueation is equally patent, 


although necessarily such work appeals to 


a smaller group. What it lacks in number, 


however, it gains in definiteness. Vague 
problems, vaguely felt, are seldom well 
solved. But when we face very definite 


and particular needs, we generally make 
some measure of advance in meeting them. 
Sueh a need is found in the present efforts 
to establish continuation schools of various 
With the work of these schools you 
You 


know how far they are vocational, how far 


sorts. 


are perforce more familiar than I. 


they are elementary, how far advanced. 
But unless I miss my guess, there are none 


of them which could not profit by close 
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contact with the publie library. The 
library can and should aid the instruction 


with books. It ean easily provide (either 
at the school or in its own quarters) books 
both directly helpful in the instruction 
given and those leading on to further 
study. Night-schools and continuation 
schools offer a ripe field for the library’s 
cooperation—a field perhaps as yet too 
much neglected. 

There is pressing need in this country 
for Americanization work, for unfolding 
in a sympathetic manner the history, the 
government, the spirit of America to its 
foreign population. About this need and 
this movement also vou are doubtless 
better informed than I. May I say, in 
passing, that it is my conviction that so- 
called Americanization will sueceed just 
so far as it is done in a friendly, neigh- 
borly, sympathetic way? If we say to 
these folk—‘‘Forget all you are and have 
been! Become like us! Be Americans!”’ 
we are not likely to win them to that spirit 
of democracy which we hold as our 
choicest possession. But if we lead them 
to know our ideals, to understand our 
ways, to comprehend their rights and 
duties as part of our body politic, if in 
short, we try to have them keep the best 
of their own past and take on our own 
spirit as well, we may have some hope of 
suecess. And the publie library can do— 
is doing—much to aid. It ean assist in 
direct instruction and can furnish much 
material in addition. There are few ave- 
nues of its work so promising of results— 
so well worth following. If we do our 
duty by continuation schools and Amer- 
icanization work we shall surely justify 
our claims to recognition as an essential 
agent in popular education. 

But not alone in these formal classes 
is popular education carried on. Few 
people realize the extent to which the 
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American people are organized into clubs 


and societies lf vou will but east up your 
own bills for annual dues of one sort and 


another, and will then multiply them by 
some such figure as one hundred million, 
you will begin to have some notion of how 
far we are grouped into social units. Not 
all elubs offer a field for the library 's 
work. But it is wholly incorrect to sup 
pose that the women’s clubs alone read 
papers and use books to get them up. In 
any community, urban or rural, there are 
literally scores of clubs which might find 
books and periodicals of great assistance in 
their work. [t is the librarian’s privilege 
and duty to seek these out and to minister 
to their needs—of course with taet and un 
derstanding. They have a noght to his 
services, and by those services the results 
of school training may well be advanced. 
The fact that the women’s clubs have dis 
covered the library is no reason why they 
should capture it. The same sort of serv- 
ice—rendered frequently in a_ different 
way—may be given to a great variety of 
other organizations. And thereby the li 
brary furthers popular edueation in a 
definite way, instead of shooting in the air 

Perhaps the strangest gap in the cor- 
porate relations of our public libraries has 
been their almost total failure to get into 
touch with labor unions. To ignore the 
unions in the present age is to cut our- 
selves off from one of the strongest and 
most vital forces moving in our social 
cosmos. As individuals many thousand 
union members make use of their libraries. 
And I have known some few librarians 
who have succeeded in keeping in active 
and efficient touch with the unions as such. 
Labor is undoubtedly going to secure a 
shorter working day than has been cus- 
tomary. Those hours released from toil 
must be spent somewhere. Need I say 
more? Is not the librarian’s duty and 
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privilege plain in that very statement by 
itself ? 
that of 
habit 


And is any duty more imperative 
holding to the 
our land? It 
the methods or 


winning and 
the 


is not going to be done by 


than 
reading men of 
the books which have been most in vogue 
But it 
that right soon. 
And then there is the real.student who 
keep fre- 


quently amid the eares of his business or 


among us. needs to be done—and 


is trying to up his studies 


profession. In these days when so much 
of the 
the arts is produced in journals, the plight 


world’s discussion of seienece and 
of the student lacking access to such jour- 
nals is frequently pitiable. He can seldom 
buy more than a fraction of what he needs. 
He must depend on the library to aid him. 


And generally the librarian is forced to 


regard him as but one unit demanding 
much for his own use as against some 


But I appeal 
to the good sense of librarians and to their 


thousands demanding little. 


intelligence in urging them not to forget 
The high- 


schoo] teacher trying to keep up his univer- 


their duty toward scholarship. 


sity work in physics or biology or Greek 
or history deserves our special aid and 
consideration, The young chemist in the 
big industrial plant, the young doctor with 
a special interest, the lawyer working up 
a line he began in law sehool, the clergy- 
man yet intent on some phase of his read- 
ing despite the calls on his time and his 
sympathies, the boy in the shops who digs 
away at Spanish—these are our rare and 
special! clients. If we retain the spirit of 
the humanists, if we are true to the tra- 
ditions of librarianship, we shall sacrifice 
We shall beg 
And we 


much to aid such as these. 
and borrow and buy for them. 
shall be of some little service, perchance, to 
the advancement of true learning. 


There has come a great change in our 
ad 


library work. We librarians are con- 
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vinced that we serve all the people—not a 
part alone, as most folk have supposed. 
We are trying to survey the whole field of 
our work—to understand our towns and 


cities and the countryside as well. We 
are studying them, charting the _ possi- 
bilities. We believe that we ean make 


books useful and helpful to many people 
We are ready 
to cooperate with business and with labor, 


who seldom think of them. 


with schools and elubs and churches and 
We serve all—and chiefly do we 
serve education, organized and individual. 
But no 
vaguely, indefinitely, hoping that we may 
somehow do We 


the actual, the concrete in service, and we 


homes. 


longer are we content to serve 


cood. are striving for 


are reaching our aim more and more surely 


each year. Thus—and thus only—shall 
we succeed by the very definiteness of our 
aim and of our labors in conserving and in 
advancing the results of school training. 
WituiamM WaRNER BIsHop 
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FALLACIOUS ECONOMY IN EDU 
CATION 


Now that the high school is a “ plant” 


under “ administrators ” 


who strive to “ clas- 


sify” and “standardize” and “sort” the 
“raw material” that is poured into the 
hopper each September, ‘and to “stamp” the 


“product ” that leaves at the end of four 
years, it is not impertinent for a mere teacher 
“employed” to “grade” this product as it 
passes along the gangway to inquire into the 
“cost” of the “ process.” Economy has long 
been the chief aim of well-conducted business 
—that is, efficiency. Is the 


modern high school enrolling from 1,500 to 


economy with 


2,500 pupils economical? « Sometimes, despite 
the apparent saving in fuel, space and “ force,” 
some of us who work in the “system” still 
doubt it. 

It has forth by the 
business-man, tired and that the 


“product ” of the high school is unsatisfac- 


been woefully set 


otherwise, 
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tory, chiefly because it can not think. It is 
like the manikin in a Punch and Judy show 
which, when skilfully manipulated simulates 
personality, but is dead wood as soon as the 
voice and hand of the ventriloquist cease to 
guide its gyrations. A prominent merchant 
of our city recently took an axe to the add- 
ing-machine in his office operated by a high- 
school graduate who had procured with it 
after a half a day’s work a result of 2,036 in- 
stead of 20,376 which the past experience of 
the office had a right to expect from the par- 
ticular calculations in question. He declared 
that he had discovered the machine and the 
maid to be first cousins, and that both were 
costing too much time and money. A girl in 
one of my composition classes, fresh from the 
direction of the commercial department, where 
everything is done “exactl? as in a business- 


” 


office” recently closed an essay on the work 
of a stenographer with the glowing sentence: 
“In short, to be successful, the stenographer 
must fit into office like a cog in a 
machine; ” and a manager of an automobile 
house told me recently that his stenographer 
could operate her typewriter so swiftly that 
she had to rewrite many of her letters to 
“make’em look like ideas.” Acting on this 
suggestion, I advised the next girl who came 
to me asking what she should pursue in the 
evening school to take a course in public 
speaking rather than penmanship, to which 


the 


bd 


she had become, through dull practise, a 
veritable slave. 
If the business-man seems hard to please 


we derive less comfort from the government 


army tests. Doleful, indeed, are the maga- 
zines over the proofs of educational efficiency 
that these examinations educed. Critics have 
sprung up everywhere asserting that America 
must be better taught if she is to compete in 
the world struggle to which she is committed 
nation. She 
think in- 


She ean not, with 


through being a commercial 
must have men 
stead of merely reacting. 
a solid phalanx, contend against the legions 
made up of responsible units. 

It was said of yore that a college was Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and an Indian 


on the other. It is hereby declared that this 


and women who 
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is the only college—or high school—that ever 
was or ever shall be, a contact of living minds, 
not a file of records. It is expensive, but it 
has the virtue of “ producing ” what is wanted. 
The present methods is cheap, and threatens 
to become cheaper, but it pleases people about 
as much as the Peace of Paris. 

To be eonerete: here is a school of two 


thousand organized into groups of 


pupils 
thirty, each advised by a teacher who is re- 
sponsible for their attendance at school, at 
classes, in study-hall and library, and ex 
pected to know each pupil in his group in- 
timately. Surely this is an ideal arrange 
ment. This opportunity to 
help build mind and character. But let it b 
to check the attendance of 


and 


teacher has an 
remembered that 


thirty pupils answer questions about 
them during the day takes at least a teaching 
period a day; and to keep in touch with their 
homes especially since these homes are scat- 
from the 
total of 


But the two thousand 


radius of five miles 


take 


ninety minutes a day. 


tered over a 


building, should another—a 
pupils must be cared for during their study- 
periods, for an element in this mistaken eco- 
nomic plan of piling up pupils in one place 
is constantly to extend the day in the belief 
that 
they do in the privacy of their individual 
homes. To this 
contribute from three to five periods a week. 


pupils study better thus massed than 


service each teacher must 
Obviously this crowd of two thousand pupils 
can not be permitted to move about the build- 
ing at their own will; each one is a potential 
anarchist ready at one time or another to use 
freedom to the detriment of the school. For 
this reason a system of slips to be signed by 
teachers has been devised; and the time con- 
sumed in the course of a day in this labor is 
staggering when estimated. For instance 
suppose a teacher signs fifty—and many put 
their initials on more than a hundred—and 
we have at least twenty-five minutes more to 


for. 


the human notion of trust be indulged in, for 


account Under no circumstances ean 
even the proportion of students who abuse 
trust is no greater in a school of two thousand 
than on one of two hundred, the twenty who 


may be expected to do so disturbs the large 
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Cl i t ( i l tine { 
, 
would d i | expens 
‘ ! ( | or { ry ¢ } out 
ot pT! ) e ¢ ei ( gy Tol 
t Dhiat l ( | i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
known to eve ( ( r so 
fte } ' | ey ca e liber 
‘ d . . , f 
( al | Lie Al I ( pM ( 5 
duc he ‘ pil I ! e end 
oft reat build he other, especially 1 
the cor tion o1 Lirways is marked his 
ite immount t Ie t twe minute a 
day for each pup that 1 r study 
} 4 » } ‘ ] +} 
period nor teaching period can be he length 
pron ed on the program Kach vear the ad 


ministration, engulfed in an ever-increasing 


tide of pupils, adds a clerk, ostensibly to re 


lieve the teachers of th pressure ; but in 
ity the clerk begets 


ivned by th te 
burde of 


a fresh issue of slips to 
ichers, so that vear by 

clerical work on _ the 
teacher 


Now consider his cla S-TooTH,. 


Increases, 
Into it must 
four to six groups of 


come every day fron 


from twenty-five to thirty eacl] Presumably 


each of these hundred children has a mind 


differir sOTne hat f n that f any other 
It should be the chief funetion of the teacher 
to diseover th 1! d and to treat with it 
separately Ive 1 merchant wl only sells 


material expects to appeal to the individual. 
To do 


ning and frequent e 


etheiently hould take careful plan- 
each 


half 


and 


msultation with 
pupil When is this to be done in a day 
full of the 


how is it to be done by a teacher whose mind 


details of mob management, 


is distressed by constant interruptions of his 
teaching function? The answer is simple: it 
isn’t done, and the large high school is a 
from one 


series of parades of pupils going 


“standardized process” to another, and 
finally going half-baked. 
“What a slander on our 


savs the tired teacher who has drilled a fail 


over the top 
Thus 
ing pupil in roots or penmanship or sentence- 


structure on many an afternoon long past the 


“How can one betray his 
Does he think that 
beeause he does not perform this duty for the 


osing. 


hour for el 


class in such a manner? 


! Under the present syst ten pel 
cent e pupils are failures d have t 
repeat their work. Were ! that thes 
t I ged teach spurred r 3 
the unpleasant task of whip Pri 

‘ rear guard of t ti 1s i 


( ed are ed b ( | 
t d ( [} 3 3s not al ed 1ca I | ( 
ess at t is purely disciplinary lp 
Cally vorthiess Moreover it cor 1! 3s ul 
force that should go to encourage a ns 
energetic souls who ynder what a s is 
foe 

At four, or five, o’elo the jaded 1 her 
stumbles home ard, eats a meal of bitterness 


‘studies ” for the 
the horde 
2 «OC; 


differs not from the stalling of an ox?” The 


\ ord, ” stud es ” 


glory and the freshness of a world in w ich 


in a large school. The dire necess 
ring for the hundr Iss Pp s, plus the 
thirty of the advisory group plus the 
thousand who will need slips shut this 
world. Instead there is a set of questions 01 


a text-book exercise, or at 


reading on prescribed themes. 


school of seventy five teachers not more 


than three or four know the fundamentals 


of economics, or civies or other social sci 


ences: and not many study anything but their 


Very few 


opinion or even the 


own subjects, except sporadically. 
read the periodicals of 
serious parts of the newspaper. Scarcely any 
know business practise or the city in which 
How can they? 
unless they sacrifice health and 


If they rebel at 


There is no time 
life. 


thev live. 
family 
being denied the exercise of 
and 


gating and training minds they are so likely 


their teaching power insist on investi- 


to be rated low because they have neglected 


to check the mob that they are prone to 


and that’s 


hundred thousand places 


despair of the teacher’s position 


reason why a 


one 


are open to teachers to-day. They soon come 
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chiefly is expected of 
keep the deadly 
orderly manner. 
They are not teachers at all in the real sense; 
they are police—the traffic-squad hired by 
society at a begga©rily \ ire to 


prevent con- 


What society gets is what it might have 


body of automata 


who know not what they do or why they do it, 
who lack the humor and initiative of the mob 
as thé ick the unpleasantness of it. Just as 


giant city with its conventional manners and 
struggling routine and nervous hustle is 1n- 
great 


evitably the death of a nation, so a 


school which mind to order is in- 
evitably the 
to do? 
small grouping with as little delay as possible, 
United 


that 


What, then, are we Return to the 


else within another generation the 


States will lose the little individuality 


still clings to it, the inheritance of a classic 


past when college-bred men did not admit 
that the Saturday Evening Post was their 


favorite magazine or their sons testify that 


they never saw them read, when Lincoln edu- 


cated himself by hearing unschooled men, 
who nevertheless thought, discuss the ques- 


tions of the day, when the Maine lumbermen 
who founded the village of St. Anthony, now 


Minneapolis, established a lyceum wherein 


the inspiration was not a high-priced pro- 
fessional the 


a : 
village doctor, schoolmaster, minister, iawyer 


lecturer, or entertainer, but 
whose successors feed themselves in expensive 
clubs and sing “ Beautiful Katy ” as a fitting 
close to their revel, or spin through the coun- 
try in high-powered cars debating about the 
accessories thereof, or gently curse the haz- 
ards on the links. 

It is not the business of a mere teacher to 
show just how this is to be done; adminis- 
trators who are now highly trained in summer 
courses and at the supe rintendents’ confer- 
ence consider such proposals as presumptious. 
Perhaps, however, I may be permitted to sug- 
which may be 


the outlines of 


gest a plan, 
filled in to suit the personality of the critic. 
Add to each grade 


to accommodate 


building enough rooms 


iss school that ought 


2 2 ) 
a high Cli 
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never ’ exceed I n three ‘ 1 l l 
pupils. Let these pupils take a e class 
room work that can be given adequately 

out laboratory equipment in this building 
where they have grown up in groups of fort 
and where their personalities and background 
ire intimately known, and where the home 
takes a constant interest in the school Ller 


their records 


be free with the freedom that comes fr 
repeated tests of faith we Kept Llere he 
tasks that pring naturally fron 


are given the 


; 


acquailtancesh 'u between 


pupil and 
mech nical exercises in pose i 
by a “system” in which a pul ilis “a cog ul 
a machine.” For instance, it is a well-known 
fond of canoeing, but that 
his brot] er, J imes, har cs 


that 


is partial to me 


and Joseph is interested in 


Their composition exercises are given in ac 


cordance with this kno and they grow 


\ edge ; 


accordingly. In the large high school, one 


by one they fall athwart the ignorance of th 


teacher who is too much occupied in his 


attendance-charts, his library-slips and his 


police duties to question into the character 


of his pupils; and the result is that John and 


James and Joseph, similarly misjudged by 


the 
became the 


and science, 


nobodies of the 


teacher of Latin, algebra 


standardi red 


modern business world 


In the afternoon let thes 


pupils from the 


grade school go, in small groups to the large 


central building for laboratory work, instruc- 


tion on various kinds of machines and in 


domestie science, art and music. Here also 
could be held from time to time such meet- 
ings, and there are many, where a mass is 


needed to enthusiasm. In short use 
the 
activities that can not properly be carried on 


buildings: but let the 


arouse 


large building for those operations and 


in small small school 
be the home of the pupil, the annex to his 
parents’ house wherein his soul is given a 
chance to expand. 

What would be lost by this change? 
Americans ar 


football eul 


the glory of numbers of 


too fond. 


culled 


Second. the massive 
from an arn of untrained bo) 


Third, some money, although not by 
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much as appears, since the chief 


high 


would be 


means as 
expense of a school is in 


that 


equipment, 


and principally in the labora 
tory building. 


What 


first, an 


gained ¢ As 


knowledge of pupils 


would be 
intimate per 


liberal element of trust and a 
loss of 
the teacher’s time and mind 


back 


the circle of 


mitting a 


corresponding slips and checks witl 


their burden on 


Seeond, a individual 


knowledge of 


ground that is pos ible when 


but a few blocks in diameter. 


activity 1s 
Third, 
would make mental contact possible. 


at least 


a knowledge of pupil personality that 
Fourth, 
dollars per pupil a how 


and 


hours a day for 


forty year 


Fifth, at 


1 
teacner 


spent in activities ” lunch. 


least threee each 
to be spent in research and information, that 
that his 
the point that will permit him to resist temp- 


this 


is granting wages are increased to 


tation to spend time in earning more 


money for his family. 


The result of such a change would be edu- 
and a national life not 
Charlie Harold Bell 


Wright nor Big Tim Sullivan, for we should 


eational efficieney 


subject to Chaplin, 
be training citizens to take part in the con- 


servation of our national resources whether 


physical or moral, and in the expansion of 
that would be true economy. 


our trade—and 


E. Duptey Parsons 
West Hian ScHoo., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE RECRUITING OF THE COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY PROFESSION! 


Tut 


sity profession is, of necessity, a haphazard 


recruiting of the college and univer 


matter. It is carried on independently by at 
host of 
sideration of the law of supply and demand. 


In the 


1 The following statement was prepared by the 


individuals and often with no con- 


past, the number of men available in 


writer as part of a report presented to a group of 
university teachers. After the report had been re 
ceived, permission was granted to publish the same 
While the statement was formulated by the writer, 
he is indebted to his associates for criticisms and 
suggestions and for approval of the general tenor 


of the whole. 


} . ’ 
certain lines has so frequently 


excet de d the 


demand, it is not surprising that the Ph.D. 


has come to be regarded us in the class of 


cheap labor; though it may be surprising to 


discover how low a value the colleges and 


universities have placed upon their own 


product. So long as the success of the under- 


graduate teacher is rated by the number of 


men he sends into his particular subject, so 


1 


long will some teachers overpersuade the un- 


suspecting; and we shall have the spectacle of 


men trained for the work and finding that the 


market is overcrowded. If we are to discuss 


recruiting, it is essential to recognize first of 


} 
small 


all t} relatively rn umbe r of men wu ho 


this branch of the teaching 
protess Oli and hnence the danger of ( ver-pro- 
duction. If we do not restrict production by 


artificial means, we can at least acknowledge 
our moral responsibility in the overpersuading 
of the 


Having 


recrults. 


tact 
recruits are needed an- 


the that hundreds 


recogn ized 


and not thousands of 


1] . . 
nuailyv, th probli nt 18 how fo secure from each 


generation a suitable quota of men who quive 


nro- 


promise of wmproving the standards of the ] 


fe ssion U hen they shall have reached their 


intellectual maturity. 


To secure such recruits, the young men of 


promise must not only be inspired to follow 
their scholarly inclinations, they must also be 


assured that the economie status of the pro- 


fession is such that its effective members are 


able to maintain and to increase their pro- 


fessional efficiency. The profession can not 


be maintained upon a “missionary” basis, 


even though its economic rewards are always 


destined to be meager when compared with 


“ 


those in other lines. Young men will “ en- 
list’ beeause they love the work and not 
because they hope for money. But it is a mis- 


take to suppose that the man of university 
caliber can satisfy his intellectual hunger 


only by entering the academic profession. 


If the 
inadequate, the men of promise will find con- 
The 
therefore, be 


economic inducements are obviously 


genial work in other lines. economic 


inducements must, considered 
along with those of a higher order. 


The inducements to enter the profession 
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may be conveniently divided into (1) those of 
the students period, and (2) those of pro- 
fessional maturity. 

The inducements of the student period con- 
sist in the continuation of interesting and 
congenial work, to which the student has been 
the 


introduced as a undergraduate, and in 


smaller expense at which the professional 
training may be secured. If the later pro- 
fessional life is poorly paid, the student 


period is well subsidized.? 

The inducements of the mature professional 
life are likewise twofold. On the one hand 
there is a life of congenial work and associa- 
tions and on the other an economic status 
which is relatively stable despite its meager- 
ness of income 

As matters stand, we need have small con- 
cern for the student period, provided men of 
ability ean be secured. The conditions are, if 


anything, too favorable, as compared with 
Scholar- 
ships, fellowships and assistantships make it 
face the 


already 


those in other professional study. 


so much easier to stay on then to 
that 


overstocked 


world, the profession may be 


with those who have merely 


chosen the path of least resistance. To-day, 
the major problem in recruiting is not the 
problem of the student period, it is the prob- 
lem of the later professional life. How ean 
the offer that 


young men, who look beyond the immediate 


universities inducements such 
future and who possess the energy to leave 
the joys of student life and seek a man’s work 
in the world, will recognize in the professorial 
career opportunities worthy of serious con- 
sideration? The recruit must not only be 
assured of congenial work and companionship, 
that 


bring monetary rewards sufficient to meet the 


he must also be assured success. will 
economic necessities both of the professorial 
life and of a household, which must be estab- 
lished upon a reasonable material foundation, 
if it is to realize its spiritual idealism. 


The the 


fessorial 


problem of recruiting for pro- 


ealling is thus brought to face the 
important problem, which now con- 


most 

2‘*Methods of Recruiting the Profession,’’ Bul. 
Am. Assoc. Vol. IV., No. 4, 
April, 1918. 


Univ. Professors, 
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fronts the entire teaching profession, namely, 


the economic status of the teacher. In col 


lege and university work the terms of ap 
pointment, the opportunities for scholarly 
work, and the like are, for the time being, 


insignificant when compared with the prob 


which have with the advanced 


cost of 


lems arisen 


living. The condition which now ex- 


ists is turning aside many individuals of the 


type most to be desired as recruits, is causing 


the withdrawal of competent men who are 


voung enough to enter other callings, and is 


blighting the professional] efficiency of the 


men in middle life, who are too old for with 


drawal but who have vet a score of their best 


working years remaining. The men entering 


the profession to-day can expect reasonable 


advancement only in lines where there is a 


professional or commercial outlet, which 


brings into operation the law of supply and 
demand. In the well-established lines, where 
the places are already filled and where no 
startling development is likely to occur, the 
present outlook is such that one can not con 


scientiously advise the young man of promise 


} hranches of 


to enter the colli ge and university 


the teachina prof Ssion. 
To test the truth of this statement, let any 


one, who is on the inside, ask himself whether 


he would advise his own son to choose such a 


life work. How would a father view the 
situation, if, in the judgment of others, the 
son were a young man who should receive 
every encouragement to enter the university 


profession ? To take the specific case ot a son 
there 
satisfy 


medicine, 


who gave promise in zoological science, 
are sO many other opportunities to 
biological aspirations, by work in 
branches of agriculture, 


in the commercial 


and even in business life, that a father with 
any discernment could not fail to present the 
facts, as they now stand, and a son with the 
stuff in him which the university profession 
should be 
hardly fail to 
faction of his intellectual desires 

If the 


money, he ean, at least, 


anxious to command could 


look elsewhere or the Satis 


most 


teacher can never expect to make 


expect a living that 


will enable him to do his work and to live the 


life desired by the normal human being 
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ons. But the intellectual life as it not accomplish much for the economic stand 





n college and university circles is ing of the profession, but it would make the P 

mvth. The teaching schedules of satisfaction of teaching vastly greater; and é 

tutions give small margin of time this would be an inducement to many of those v 

leisurely reflection which is the best who are most to be desired as recruits. If it 7 

medium... fpr scholarly work. The were clear that undergraduate teaching even 7 

routine of purely clerical duties often leaves  tuated more in the making of men ar d less in d 
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than is the business man at the close of his Another factor, which makes the profes al 


day’s work. sional ealling unattractive to many young +) 
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justly rewarded in other lines, and the compe 
tent will go where a competence is assured to 
the successful. 

WINTERTON C. CuRTIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EVENTS 
SALARIES 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
SCALE 


BRITISH 


IN a unanimous report to 
the Board of Education the 
Burnham, 


Committee, presided 


has presented for adoption by all concerned a 
) ¥ | ~ ¥ 

provisional minimum scale of salames fo 

teachers in public elementary schools, with e¢ 


ditions governing its application 
Certificated assistant masters, two years col 
£160, 


and a maxi 


lege trained, will have a minimum of 
with an annual increment of £10 
mum of £300. 


have a 


Other certificated assistant mas 


ters will minimum of £150, rising by 


same maximum. 


£10 yearly to the 
The minimum for certificated assistant mis 


] trained, is £150, ris 


tresses, two years college 
ing by £140 for other certificated assistant mis 
rate to 


tresses, rising at the same the same 


maximum. 
CC rtificated divided, ac 


the 


teachers are 


head 


cording to the average attendance of 


schools, into five grades, ranging from schools 


not over 100 in average attendance to thos 


with over 500. An assistant master on his ap 
pointment to headmastership, or a headmaster 
on his promotion to a higher grade, will have 


An 


will 


a promotion increment of £20 per grade. 


stant mistress on similar promotion 


receive £15 per grade The annual increment 
£12 
maxima will be 


grade 2, £360; grade 3, £390; 


will be 10s. 

The 
£330; 
£420; 
£64 ; 
£ 


‘336: grade 


Headmasters, grade 
grade 
grade 5, £450; headmistresses, 


l 

} 

gcrade 1, 
grade 3, £312; { 


grade 2, £288; grade 
5, £360. 
Uncertificated assistant masters are to have a 


minimum of £100, with an annual increment of 


£6 and a maximum of £150, or if appointed be- 
fore April 1, 1914, £180. 
ant mistresses will receive a minimum of £90, 
with £6 increments to £140, with £10 more if 


Uncertificated assist- 
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April 1, 1914. Then 


£15 above 


inted befor: 1aximum 


of an unce rtified headmaster will be 


the corresponding maximum for an uncertifi 


cated assistant master, and for a headmistress 


£12 above the maximum. 
The seale is to ¢ yme into operation not later 
than January 1. The National Union of 


_ , o17 
Teachers Will not 


pre aS 


ments in advance of the seale for periods 
from two to four years, accor 
the class of authoriti A committee of refer 
he set up 

LABOR DAY 


Cuitp Labor Day will be observed 


CHILD 


t the country on 
on Monday the 26th, in schools; and 


mn Saturday the 24th in synagogues 


Sunday, January 25, in 


tary Lan¢ in a recent letter to the 
Child Labor C 


which Child Labor Day should be observed 


ymmittee expresses the spirit in 


He says: 
Child labor will soon be a thing unknown. The 


will be given its chance to grow But work 


by children on things that are not drudgery and 
do not impair health or spirits will more and more 
‘“We know 


half 


and 


come to be recognized as educatior al. 
only what we do,’’ is at least more than true 


And the child that 


to work together is being 


trains hand and eye brain 


edueated Expe rience 


has shown that a fixed limit must be set by law, 
else the exploiters will take advantage of the 
necessities of the parents. Now, that we are com 
ing to a minimum wage, the necessity will grow 


less I ‘*let no child work,’’ for I 
believe lh the idea of 


and I 


work to the young—but not monotony, 


can not say, 


work being pu nto the 


heads of the young, believe in the value of 
not anything 
te eiti 


} 
comy f Ul 


that does not tend to make a more ple 


zen in the long run 

The year 1919 marked the passage of the 
eral child labor law which places a 10 per cent. 
tax on the net profits of establishments 
ploying children under fourteen years of age 
in factories, mills, canneries and manufactur- 
ing establishments, of children under sixteen 
in mines and quarries, and of children between 
eight 
The 
great value of the federal law lies not so much 
in the number of children it affects, for they 


fourteen and sixteen for more than 


hours a day, six days a week, or at night. 
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are a small proportion of all the children gain- 
fully employed but in the fact that it makes 
uniform the laws of the forty-eight states and 
sets an example for the states to follow in the 
industries that are not reached by the federal 
law. It does not apply to the vast number of 
children regularly employed in agriculture, nor 
to those working in street trades, in depart- 


ment stores, grocery stores, laundries, amus« 


ment places, hotels, restaurants, ‘n the mes- 
senger service and other trades 

The federal judge of the western district of 
North has declared 


unconstitutional, and the 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 


Carolina the federal law 
has been ap- 
Meanwhile the 


law is in effect everywhere except in the west- 


cease 


ern judicial district of North Carolina. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City, will be glad 
to send information on child labor and sugges- 
tions as to the possibilities of effective service 
in the campaign against this still persistent 
evil. 


THE PROMOTION OF THRIFT IN THE SCHOOLS 


Wirth the 
Thomas E. 


schools, every boy and girl in Pennsylvania 


assistance and endorsement of 


Finegan, state superintendent of 


who purchases at least one war savings stamp 


and becomes a member of a Government 


Savings Society, pledged to save regularly 
and invest in government securities between 
and 


“certificate of 


now 
of a 


engraved 


January 1, will become the owner 
These 


Pennsylvania’s 


achievement.” 
commissions ” in 
thrift army are delivered to pupils in the state 
and private schools at “ Banking Hour ” every 
week. The activity of the thrift campaign in 
the schools of the state has been increased 
through the appointment of county superin- 
tendents of schools as thrift chairmen in 
nearly every district. 

As a result of the plan originated by W. W. 
Thomas, 


Springfield, Mo., it required but one hour’s 


superintendent of city schools of 


time to organize every section of the public- 
school system of that city into Government 
Savings Societies. In that period, one hun- 
dred and forty-eight societies were organized 
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with a total membership of 5,665 pupil 


formally pledged to save at least $1,500 
monthly and invest it in War Savings Stamps 


As a preliminary to the work of organization 


called a 


the principals of the schools two days before 


Supe rintendent Thomas meeting 

the schools were organized and explained the 
in conjunction with L. W. King of the 
feck ral 


then organ 


plan in 
organization of the eighth 
district. The prin c.pals 


their 


savings 
reserve 
ized the teachers of schools so that the 
eacher of each room was prepared to put the 
into operation at the same time 


Schools B. W. 


pian 


Superintendent of linker, 
] 


of Waterbury, Conn., reports that the 15,000 
pupils in the public schools there bought 
$14,525.15 worth of war savings stamps in 


September and October and that 33 per cent 


of the pupils are regular purchasers, while 


many more are holders of stamps. 


THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
STATE OF VERMONT 


A JOINT meeting of the State Board of Edu 


and the school directors of the state 


cation 
was held in Burlington, Vermont, on Decem 
ber 18. The purpose of the conference was to 


About 


two hundred and fifty school directors were in 


consider increased salaries for teachers. 


attendance. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. Wuereas the salaries of teachers have 
depreciated more than one half by reason of 
the decline in the purchasing value of the 
dollar and 

2. The larger wages and opportunities of 
fered by industries have diverted many am 
bitious young persons from the teaching pro 
fession and have also attracted many who 
were employed in the schools so that there now 
exists a great scarcity of teachers and 

3. The welfare of the state and the preser 
vation of Americanization depends in a larg: 
measure upon the character of our schools and 

4. As there is need that the teachers be as 
sisted in their worthy efforts to reach a higher 
degree of efficiency 


Be it resolve d: 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES IN NEW YORK CITY 


He fight of the women’s elubs of the eit 


r penny lunches for seho children was 


- 
j 


bearing directly on the lunch questio1 
According to the report in the Tribun 

resolution authorized the use of $49,059 
1920 for penny lunches The other called the 
attention of the Board of Estimate to a ap 
propriation of $50,000 in the budget for 1919 
for the establishment ‘f school lunches. It 
also requested the board to recommend to the 
Board of Aldermer the establishment o 
positions for helpers, for lack of which the 
lunches were discontinued. Comptroller Craig 


recently said that no authority existed to use 
the money for positions not legally created 

Anning S. Prall, president of the Board of 
Edueation, said that. despite the unfavorable 
ruling of Comptroller Craig, the appropria 
tions for lunches would undoubtedly be ap- 
proved by the Board of Estimate. It then 
stated that the various women’s clubs intend 
to pack the chamber of the Board of Estimate 
and see that their plea is granted. 

The resolutions are expected to give early 
relief to 300 children at Publie School 120, 
the city’s school for delinquent boys, and 
public school for the deaf at Twenty-third 


Street and Second Ave. These schools are 


‘ ( e lu ‘ l 
5 he che B 
s are force r é 
( I ur tiie ers t cm 
g been supp g ‘ eeded 
7” | +} have been paid 
| , ut thy ers re 
unpaid 
\ Ss mad l Pp t 5 
f e £50,000 es it is 


t etlect re 1 the Board of | ‘ \ 
days ‘ | lor iS ¢ ed. Dr. Gustav 
Sty hye f Dep é Kd i 
d ‘ , 
1) er 24 
Che vy requests, if granted, wv ire 
( me lunche more 
t < . x ir. Pul S 
7 so f d yu boy ‘ p ly } 
r ! sistance Next wv 
ded by children whos ! Ss ar 
VAY WOrKIng at the n hour 
provide meals for the child: 
| ! ely, it is expected to extend the 
( evi school where luncl r 
eeded l ype is based on a re iT 
vev made | he Child Health Org n, 
vhich shows that from 30 to 60 per cent. of 
the school children of the country are under 


nourished. It is planned to restore these 
children to normal vitality and teach 
Y proper sort of food to eat. A pair ot 
scales will be placed in every school to en- 


} 
} 
I 


courage children to watch their physical con 
dition by means of weight tests. 
Representatives of the women’s clubs, who 
have been urging school lunches for three 
years, emphasized the point that by paying 
six to ten cents for their lunches, the children 
keep the lunch system from being charity and 
make it practically self-supporting. For six 
cents a child can get soup, two slices of bread, 


and a desert. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S GIFT FOR EDUCATION 
THERE were announced on Christmas day 
two large gifts by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
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$50,000 000 to 


the Rockefeller 


$50,000,000 to the 


t 


Foundation and 


Genera! Education Board, 
immediate use. 
the 


‘kefeller 


the money to be available for 


In transmitting the gift t General 
Edue t I Board Mr. R 
this memorandum: 

The 


cently been drawn to the 


forwarded 


attention of the American public has re 


urgent and immediat: 


necessity of providing more adequate salaries to 
is of the 


with the 


members of the teaching profession. It 


highest importance that those intrusted 


education of youth and the increase of knowledge 
should not be led to abandon their calling by rea 
son of financial pressure or to cling to it amid dis 
eouragements due to financial limitations. 

It is of equal importance to our future welfar 
and progress that able and aspiring young men and 


women should not for similar reasons be deterred 
from devoting their lives to teaching. 

While this gift is made for the general corporate 
purposes of the board, I should cordially indorse a 


decision to use the principal, as well as the income, 


as promptly and largely as may seem wise for the 
purpose of cooperating with the higher institutions 
of learning in raising sums specifically devoted to 


the increase of teachers’ salaries. 


this Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, president of the General Education 
Joard, makes 


The genera] public 


gift, 


In reference to 


the following statement: 

is well aware that the salaries 
of instructors in colleges and universities havc not 
thus far, in general, been sufficiently increased to 
The 


Education Board has since the close of the war re 


meet the inereased cost of living. General 
ceived applications for aid from colleges and uni 
versities the sum total of which would practically 
exhaust the working capital of the board. 

An emergency exists. It is urgently necessary 
to take steps to increase salaries in order that men 


in the teaching profession may be able and happy 





to remain there, in order that young men and young 
women who incline to teaching as a career may not 
be deterred from entering the teaching profession, 
and, finally, in order that it may not be necessary 
to raise tuition fees and thereby cut off from aca 
demic opportunity those who ean not afford to 
pay increased tuition. 

As Mr. Rockefeller’s memorandum shows, he ree- 
ognizes the urgency of the present situation, and 
has given this large sum to the General Education 
Board to be used in cooperation with the institu- 
tions for the purpose of promptly increasing the 
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vy oL the 


been the pol f 


poles oard 
» endowments, conditioned upon the rais 
additional supplementary sums by the institutions 
aided, 

The gifts of Mr 


} . ’ 
Rockefe er to the Genera 


Edueati n Board since its estab is} ment ut! 
1902 have been as follows: 
1902 $1.00 
1905 10,0 
1907 ... 11,0 
1909 LOM } 
Total . $32.000.000 


The bo ird 
above 


funds currently and is 


distribute the pri cipal 
Recently Mr. Rockefeller gave the board 
for the 


education, the 


sum of $20,000,000 
t be d tri 


be dis 


medical interest 
buted currently and the principal to 
tributed within fifty vears. 

In transmitting the gift to the Rockefeller 


Mr. 


thorizes the trustees to utilize 


Foundation Rockefeller 


specifically au 


both principal 


and income for any of the corporate purposes 
of the foundation which, as stated in the 
charter, are “to promote the well-being of 


mankind 


throughout the world.” Wi} ( 1m 


posing no restriction upon the diseretion of 
the trustees Mr. Rockefeller in his letter of 
transmittal expresses special interest “ the 
work being done throughout thx world in 


through improvement of 
he alth 


reese arch.” 


combating disease 


medica] administra- 


Mr. Rocke 


90).- 


education, public 


tion and _ scientific 


feller also alludes to the 
the Gen ral 


general 


recent gift of 
Ri ard to 
United 


000,000 to Edueation 
education in the 


States, and then adds: 


pre ymote 


My attention has been called to the needs of some 
of the medical schools in Canada, but as the activi 
Edueation Board 


United States I 


ties of the General are by its 


charter limited to the understand 


that gift may not be used for Canadian schools 


The 


They are closely bound to us by ties of race, lan 


Canadian people are our near neighbors. 


guage and international friendship; and they have 
without stint sacrificed themselves, their youth and 


their resources to the end that democracy might be 
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saved and extended or these reasons if your 
board should see fit to wise any part ol is new 
yift in promoting medical education in Canada 
such aetion would meet with my cordial approval 

his last gift makes the total received by 
the foundation from Mr. Rockefeller $182, 


000,000, of which both income and principal 


were made available for appropriations. In 
1917-18 $5,000,000 from the principal was ap 
propriated for war work 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of the 
University of Minnesota, has accepted an 
offer to become president of the University of 


Michigan. 


Dr. Harotp W. Focut, rural school special 
ist and chief of division for United States 
Bureau of Edueation, Washington, D. C 
was formally inducted as president of the 
Northern Normal and Industrial School at 
Aberdeen, S. D., on December 1s 

Mr. Verci. PrettyMan, for twenty-five 
years principal of the Horace Mann High 
School for Boys, of Teachers College, has re- 
signed to enter business. Major Franklin W 
Johnson, who has been supervisor of instruc 
tion in the school since September, 1919, will 


now assume control of the school. 


Artuur W. Gitpert, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed state commissioner of Agriculture for 
Massachusetts. Dr. Gilbert has since 1917 
been secretary of the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce, Committee on Agriculture. He was 
professor of plant breeding at the New York 
State College of Agriculture from 1911 to 
1917, and assistant professor from 1909 to 1911. 

Presip—ent Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dart- 
mouth College, named as chairman of the com 
mittee of twelve, recently appointed by Gov- 
ernor Bartlett, of New Hampshire, to study 
and revise the Sunday laws, has resigned be- 
cause of his inability to give the necessary 
time to the work. 

Proressor L. B. Sippie, formerly of the 
faculty of the University of Missouri, and 
previously the county superintendent of Adair 





County schools, has resigned his position 
the Kearney, Nebr., State Normal School to 
accept the headship of the rural education de 
partment of Aberdeen, S. D., State Normal! 
School 

PrincipaL JAMES W. Ferretti, of Girard, 
Ohio, has accepted the principalship of the 
Sharon, Pa., High School, succeeding P. A 
Jones, who is now secretary f the Sharon 


(Chamber of Commerce: 


Mrs. ApeLtawe L. Burcr, B.A., Iowa, °00, 
ias been made assistant dean of women at the 
University of lowa and will have charge of 
ibsences, delinquencies, rooms and employ 
ment, assisting Mrs. Nellie S. Aurner, dea: 
f women. Miss Violet Blakely, B.A., ’19, of 
Fort Dodge, who is at present an instructor 
in physical education at Fort Dodge high 

l | 


school, is to return to t 


le university as Mrs 
Aurner’s secretary. 

Miss JEANETTE DoNALDsoN, superintendent 
of the Spokane county schools for the past 
four years, is now teaching in the department 
of education at the Cheney Normal School 
Miss Donaldson is a graduate of that school 
and of the University of Washington. 


Aumirna M. Wivxcuester, for the past six 
years a specialist in kindergarten education in 
the United States Bureau of Educati mn, and 
formerly an official of the International Kin 
dergarten Union, died suddenly at Washing 
ton, D. C., on December 18. Miss Winchester 
was a native of St. Catherine’s, Ontario, Can- 
ada. She entered the United States govern- 
ment service from New York, where she had 
been educational director of the National Kin- 
dergarten Association. Prior to that she had 
been director of kindergartens and head of 
kindergarten training schools in Fort Worth, 
Texas, and elsewhere. She was the author of 
numerous bulletins and reports issued by the 
government on kindergarten education, and at 
the time her death was engaged in extensive 
kindergarten organization work. 

Tue American Association of Urban Uni- 
versities held its annual meeting in Boston 
on December 18 and 19. 
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meeting of the Amer- 
Spanish 
opened in Washington on December 27. The 
Don Juan Raino, 
Varela, Minister 
Yanes, Assistant 
Pan-American Union, in 
section of that 
organization, and D. L. S. Rowe, chief of the 
Latin-American Division of the State Depart- 
ment, Doyle, of 
George Washington University, and Charles 
P. Harrington, of the Kent Sehool. Dean 
Hodgkin, of the department of arts and sci- 
ences, George Washington University, where 


held, 


third annual 


Association of 


THE 
ican Teachers of 
speakers included Senor 
Spanish Ambassador; Dr. J. 
of Uruguay; Franeiseo J. 
Director of the 


charge of the educational 


Professor Henry Grattan 


the meeting was welcomed the asso- 
ciation. 
in honor of the visiting Spanish teachers by 
the Spanish-American Atheneum of Washing- 
ton, and the following day there was a recep- 
tion at the Pan-American Building. Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, director of modern languages in 


New York City high 


president of the association and Professor Al- 


schools was reelected 
fred Ciester, of Stanford University, was re- 


elected secretary-treasurer. 


Tue Yale Corporation has authorized the 
appointment of a professor of school adminis- 
tration and director of university extension, 
marking the beginning of the university’s 
policy of developing a graduate department of 
Mr. William 
graduate of Yale, has been selected as archi- 
tect for the educational building to be placed 
on the site of Dwight Hall, as provided for 
by the gift of $300,000 from the late William 


L. Harkness. 


education. Adams Delano, a 


Ir is reported that Harvard University is 


preparing to increase the salaries of pro- 


fessors and instructors by twenty-five per cent. 


Tue board of regents of the University of 
Oklahoma has approved the following sched- 
ule of salaries: president, $10,000 and house; 
deans, $4,200 to $6,000; professors, $3,000 to 
$4,000; associate professors, $2,600 to $2,800; 
2,200 to $2,400; instruc- 


assistant professors, 
tors, $1,600 to $2,000. 


In the evening a reception was given, 
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Tue Massachusetts State Senate, which last 


week voted, in favor of the 600 increase 


for school teachers as against the increases 
of $72 to $384 recommended by the Bostor 
school committee, has reversed its action and 
voted, 18 to 15, in 


mittee bill, which was forthwith ordered to a 


favor of the school com 


third reading. It was said that the schoo 


committee’s bill provided all that « 
given to the teachers now. Senator John J 
Walsh, of Boston, 
bill, said that as the senate had prev 
dorsed the $600 bill, “an open explanation 


who introduced the &600 


OUSLY In 


should come from those who have changed 
their attitude. The people are behind this 
$600 bill. The two members elected on Tues 
day to the Boston school committee ran upon 
a platform advocating $600.” After further 


discussion, the bill was passed to be engrossed 


Tue New York City Education 
met on December 8 as the Committee on the 
Whole to consider its condition 
President Prall had di 
rected Auditor Cook to prepare a statement in 
that the 
money from the 
an estimated shortage of $434,000 in teachers 
December. Mr. 


formed the members that they might be re 


Board of 


financial 
announced that he 


order board might request more 


3oard of Estimate. There is 


salaries for Prall also in 
sponsible as individuals for the $1,770,700 re 
quired to pay substitutes for employees who 
received leave of two months after returning 
from military service. The legality of thes 
absences has been questioned by the corpora 
of Estimate has re 
The Board 
of Education also adopted a resolution asking 


the Board of Estimate for $49,050 to continue 


tion counsel and the Board 


fused to appropriate the money. 


Progress in the building 
de layed by the 


the luncheon service. 


program has been printe rs’ 
strike holding up the printing of specifications 
and also by the failure of the Board of Fsti 


mate to buy sites. 


The public school teachers of Newark, i, as 
have asked for an annual increase in pay of 
$200 from January next, with $400 next Sep- 
tember, or if not $200 in January, then $600 


in September. They ask that the salary maxi 











mum in all grades be advanced $1,000 during 


the next five years. The increases asked wou d 


amount in the aggregate to $1,200,000 


ScHooits of Detroit are facing a crisis as 
result I the citys ibility t rrant bonuses 
asked for by teachers Mayor Couzens has 
informed a committee representing the teacl 
ers that a bonus is impossible. The situation 


has been further complicated by a ruling from 
the corporation counsel’s office that teachers 
are employees working under definite contract, 
and that their salaries may not be increased 
during the period of the contract. 

Texas is confronted by the fact that 1,200 
of her rural schools are now closed for lack of 
teachers. The reason, of course, for this 


shortage of teachers is the low wage paid. 


The seriousness of the rural situation is real 
ized by the press of Texas, which is facing the 
condition frankly. 

THE number of undergraduates at Oxford 
University this term is 3,579, about 600 in ex 
cess of the normal total before the war. Of 
this number 1,439 are freshman. There will 
be 124 Rhodes Scholars in residence of whom 
15 are freshmen. At the women’s colleges 549 
students, 226 of whom are new, are in resi 
dence. 

LavaL University, Montreal, plans to raise 
$3,000,000 for the purposes of a new univer 
sity, to replace the old buildings destroyed by 
fire. The buildings of students’ quarters was 
also mooted at the organization meetings, as 
well as pensions for all the members of the 
staffs of the various faculties. 

Tue will of Mrs. Georgiana B. Wright, of 
New York City, bequeaths $50,000 each to 
the New York Probation or Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Duxbury (Mass.) Free Li- 


brary. Harvard University is the residuary 
legatee. The value of the estate is said to 


exceed a million dollars. 

Tue alumni of the University of Chicago 
have inaugurated a campaign to raise an 
alumni fund, the purpose of which is to endow 
the alumni office and The University of 
Chicago Magazine for larger activities. It is 
desired by the alumni council also that funds 
be on hand for contributions by the alumni 
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to various departments of the university as 


occasion may demand The amount desired 
at this time is $250,000, and in the first week 
of the campaig about $50,000 was raised. 


PRINCETON UNIverRsITY through its endow- 


ment committee has issued a statement show- 
ing a revision of its plans in view of the 
Henry C. Frick bequest. This statement, 
atter expressing the Hy deepe t appreciation ” 
of Mr. Frick’s bequest, follows in part 


The provision of his will that all gifts shall go 


to permanent endowment to be kept invested, and 


pt i i, 1 
the income only to be used for university purposes 
does not apparently permit the application of the 
principal of the fund to buildings and other essen 


tial items of our new program, which will be neces 
sary on even a larger scale than was planned. 

Mr. Frick had since the date of his will formally 
expressed an intention to build a chemistry labora 
tory of the most approved design, and plans to 
that end had been prepared, but work was sus 
pended on account of the war. We owe it to his 
memory that this should be done immediately in 
generous fashion We must also build the neces 
sary building for the development of the engineer 
ing department, extension of McCosh Hall, the art 
school and the library, and the rebuilding of the 
astronomical observatory We must also provide 
for regional scholarships upon a basis sufficiently 
extensive to emphasize the national character of 
Princeton and for the fulfilment of the obligations 
and the realization of the opportunity involved in 
his gift. 

For these purposes we shall require, in addition 
to his gift, an amount now estimated at between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000, of which more than 
one quarter has already been subseribed. Prine« 
ton will then be equipped to maintain the position 
among the universities of the country to which her 
history, traditions and system of education entitle 
her. 

The whole body of alumni has been inspired by 
the splendid spirit of sacrifice and loyalty already 
shown by those who have contributed to the fund 
and will, we feel confident, continue the campaign 
with renewed vigor under the additional inspira 
tion of Mr. Frick’s bequest. 

Tue board of regents of the University of 
California recently adopted the following 
resolution of the academic senate: 


The admission requirements to all colleges of 


the university shall be on the basis of graduation 














from an accredited high school of California: pro 


vided, the State Board of Education establishes a 


requirements tor 
program to be 


minimum core of graduation 
from every high school course ; the 
so organized as to give breadth and solidity to the 
secondary course, and at the same time provid 
reasonable opportunity to satisfy prerequisites for 
university study. 

2. The high-school principal’s recommendation 
shall certify the student’s fitness to pursue profit 
ably university work and shall list the subjects 
completed by the student in his high-school course. 

3. Students so recommended are to be admitted 
regularly to the colleges of their choice, without 
matriculation conditions. 

4. Each college retains the right to recommend 
to the senate its specific requirements for the junior 
certificate, if any, and for graduation, in the vari- 
ous curricula, Each eollege is to announce these 
specific requirements and to advise prospective stu 
that 


high-school and 


dents failure wisely to select prerequisite 


lower division courses may pre 


vent graduation in four years. 


A suM of £1,000 has been presented to the 
London Chamber of Commerce by the Skandi- 
navia (Limited), of 
Copenhagen to encourage British youths to 
The 
money will be awarded in prizes, during a 
these 


Insurance Company 


study Danish, Norwegian and Swedish. 


period of 10 years, for proficiency in 
languages to candidates at the Chamber’s com- 


mercial education examinations. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 

To tHe Epitor oF ScHoot anp Society: 
There are a number of things advocated in 
Herbert Patterson’s article in the November 
8 (1919) number of Scnoot anp Society, en- 
titled Con- 
tracts,” that should not.go unchallenged. 

The manifold reasons why teachers’ wages 


“Common Sense and Teachers’ 


must be raised necessitates the help of pro- 
gressive superintendents. The support of the 
superintendents is solicited, not by the per- 
sonal needs of the teachers, however, but by 
If the benefit of the 
teachers parts ways with the benefits of the 
school the superintendent must follow the way 
of the 


the needs of the schools. 


school. Progressive superintendents 
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will not mistake their guardianship of tl 


rights and needs of the schools for a guardia 
ship of the needs al d benefits of the teachers 
‘common sense” 


and be found supporting a 


contract designed to protect the personal ad 


vantages of teachers but destined to play 
havoe with the internal organization of the 


schools. 

Thirty days may be long enough to antic 
pate the hod 
bookkeeper but it certainly is not long enough 


? 


resignation of a carrier or a 


loss of a teacher. Our 


to anticipate the 


schools are organized on the yearly install 
ment plan in a way that the business and in 
dustrial world is not. The loss of a clerk or 


a stenographer in a business establishment 


carries about the same inconvenience one time 
of the year as another but a new teacher can 
not be inducted into the service except at the 
opening of the school year without seriously 
curtailing the efficieney of the instruction of 
the The the 


pupils demands that a poor teacher be dis- 


pupils concerned. welfare of 


charged at once but the same welfare demands 
that the satisfactory teacher stay in her place 
to the end of the vear. 


Mr. 


with free permission to resign upon thirty 


Patterson’s proposed yearly contract 
notice is functionally a thirty-day con 
Mr. 
that permanency of tenure of teachers is a 
of the but he 
permanency by substituting his 
the “ obsolescent ” 


that it is 


days’ 


tract and no more. Patterson admits 


need schools would get this 
thirty-day 
contract for yearly con- 
tract. He asserts 
those who criticize this remedy to furnish the 
proof that it will not When 
voeates that the way to get what is wanted is 


not 


necessary for 


work. one ad 


to give universal sanction to what is 
wanted should the burden of proof not rest 
who so advocates? 

that a 
detriment to the 
He would cure the dis 
satisfaction by heaping fuel on the fire that 
The fact teachers 


have considered their contracts as 


him 
Patterson 


with 

Mr. 
teacher 
should be released. 


dissatisfied 


and 


argues 


is a school 


causes it. that too many 


* scraps of 
paper ” has undoubtedly done much to develop 
school teachers Un- 


a tribe of “suitcase” 


hampered by anv feeling of responsibi ity f Tr 








¢ 


— 





the permanency of any organization they are 
lured about by offers of higher wages or better 
living conditions or by some other of the 
illusions that warp the judgment of humans 
about the better things that lie just a little 
farther on. Boards and superintendents have 
done much to aggravate this attitude on the 
part of teachers. They have done what Mr. 
Patterson advocates; they have put the per 
sonal advantage of teachers first and the good 
of the school second and have granted releases 
freely They have exeused their action by 
saying that the teacher would not be satisfied 
if held This practise of releasing teachers 
has relieved chances for dissatisfaction in im- 
mediate and individual cases but it has pro- 
moted a general tendeney among teachers to 
become easily discontented and to demand 
release upon slight provocation. They look 
for satisfaction from without rather than 
from within. 

Mr. Patterson suggests that “surely teach- 
ers will work more harmoniously with super- 
intendents who are considerate of their wel- 
fare.” The statement is a truism of course. 
The error lies in assuming that a harmonious 
relationship can not exist when the teacher 
knows that she will be held to her contract. 
If a yearly contract is necessary for the good 
of the schools then it is the right thing for the 
superintendent to uphold and for the teacher 
to live up to. Teachers must be educated to 
see that the yearly contract is a necessity in 
school work. There are many things that a 
teacher has to do because she is a teacher, 
things which are not always personally con- 
venient. The teacher must keep the living up 
to a yearly contract in this list of necessary 
things. A willingness to face the ineconven- 
ience of fulfilling such a contract even though 
personally disadvantageous must remain a 
part of a teacher’s professional equipment. 
The writer speaks from experience when he 
says that teachers can be made to see the 
necessity of enforcing such contracts without 
creating their antagonism. A widespread 
adoption of rather rigid enforcement of con- 
tracts would gradually remove the thought of 


breaking contracts from teachers’ minds. 
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Teachers would come out as well in the end 
and the schools would be the gainers. 

The inauguration of Mr. Patterson’s thirty- 
day contract in that part of the country where 
teachers are “imported” would certainly in 
troduce educational chaos, in the face of the 
present shortage of teachers. With the un 
filled positions hidding far above the 
level of wages and with teachers free to go 
upon thirty days’ notice there would be a 
ceaseless exchange of teachers that would 
make the maintenance of a school] next to im 
ible. The system in which the writer 
works pays above the average for its vicinity 
Nevertheless a third of the teachers in the 
system have been offered much better pay in 
other places since they entered their work 
last fall. The limited flexibility of the budget 
would not have permitted increases sufficient 
to bring the salaries up to these outside offers. 
With thirty-day contracts the teachers would 
have gone and the school would have been 
broken up. Under such conditions the yearly 
contract is a protection against the inroads of 
offers by belated virgins bidding high for oil. 
To have let the teachers go when the positions 
could not have been filled by anything but 
“ substitutes ” would have been a betrayal of 
trust on the part of the administration that 
held the school interests of the community in 
its hands. 

In our awakening enthusiasm for the rights 
of teachers for fair pay we must not forget 
the fact that the good of the schools is the 
primary consideration. Increases in teachers’ 
salaries must come but they must not inter- 
fere with the permanency of school organiza- 
tion and they must be governed in the rapidity 
with which they come by the possibilities of 
taxation adjustments. They must come with- 
out the wedging effect of any practise on the 
part of teachers or administrators that might 
lower the dignity of the teaching profession 
or jeopardise in any way the sacred interests 
of the school children. Teachers must con- 
tinue to submit to the occasional inconven- 
ience of a yearly contract not because such 
a contract is demanded by the iron grip of a 


school board promoting their own convenience 
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but because it is demanded by the need of the 


schools for a permanent and efficient teach- 


ing corps for the year. 
R. V. Hunkixs 
SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS, 
Hor Springs, 8S. D. 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN GENERAL 


THERE is much stir in eastern Massachu 


setts about the salaries of teachers in the 


publie schools, and stir enough, indeed, about 
the same matter throughout the country. 


The 


Legislature for a six-hundred-dollar increase, 


Boston teachers are appealing to the 


and the Cambridge teachers for a similar 


measure. In each case, the school committee 


is not quite in agreement with the teachers, 
and much “feeling” developed at the two 


hearings. No doubt there will be a good deal 
of controversy everywhere over the exact pro- 
vision of laws and ordinances raising teachers’ 
salaries; for of course the spending of larg 
sums of money for teachers, who do not form 
a class politically powerful, will not be wholly 
to the taste of elective representatives, either 


It is 


one of the signs of the times that the teachers, 


in legislatures or on school committees. 


under the pressure of the high cost of living, 
have begun to organize in their own interest. 
There 


between a 


is a marked difference, of course, 


“campaign” of public school 


teachers for legislative action to increase 


their pay and a “drive” by the alumni of 
an endowed university to raise the salaries of 
Such efforts allied, 


however, and there are principles which un- 


professors. are closely 
derlie the whole business. 


No one ought to forget, for example, that 


it is not primarily in the interest of the 
teachers that their salaries should be raised, 
but rather in the interest of the public. For 


The benefits 
The 


that education is something every individual 


education is a public concern. 


of it are widely distributed. notion 


should pay for, because it is to his own ad- 
vantage to be educated, died long ago. A 
state school 


system is a proper charge on 


public funds, and an endowed university a 
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proper charge on the alumni of the univer 


sity and publie-spirited citizens of wea)th 
that the 


No one ought to forget, either, 


raising of salaries is not for the sake of the 


teachers now at work, but for the sake of 
getting other and better teachers in the 


future. Teachers of some sort we are 


to have. The question is, what kind do we 


want. Neither state nor university should 
pay a penny more than enough to get the 
right kind of man. Yet it must always lx 
borne in mind that the right kind of man 


should be called upon hereafter to undergo a 


longer and severer training for his work than 


ever be fore: and this is the nub of the whole 
matter. The salaries that are offered should 
be such as to attract men of the right quality 


kind 


and induce them to undertake the right 


of training. 


It should be remembered, furthermore, that 


the supply of workers in any profession de 
pends a good deal upon a continuous tradition 


Those 


profession draw others into training for it 


and esprit de corps. who are in the 


If enthusiasm fails anywhere along the line, 
the supply will be broken and the institution 


will deteriorate. Delay or quibbling about 
meeting the just demands of teachers may 


have a serious effect which will be felt for 
some time after the cause is removed. It is 
always unfortunate that a group of public 
servants should have to “ go out after” higher 
rewards; for, although advantages may accrue 
from organization, the fact that those who are 
find it 


their 


holding an office of trust and honor 


seek an 


will be 


necessary to increase in own 


reward bound soon to breed a 


disaffection 
and to candidates and ultimately turn the best 


very 
which will spread to beginners 
men away. 

These things have been said often enough, 
but in the face of a crisis that is really na 


tional, they can hardly be said too often 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
THE TEACHERS’ UNION 
From New York comes the news of a 
Teachers’ Union in which some members of 
the medical staff will have a part. This 
brings home to us the question of the union 


and what it can do for the teaching profession 








It is significant that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has at the very outset dis- 
carded the strike, the one wea po by which 
labor has h yped to win its battles In this 
matter it has really done the cause of labor in 
a and the sooner the 


pene ral a great erTrvice 


labor unions give up the strike, except as a 


re quickly labor troubles 
will disappear. The strike is nothing but a 
form of force, which ought to be kept until 
all other means fai The trouble with the 
strike is that it generally swats the innocent 
bystander, the public. For this reason, society 
being constituted as it is, the strike is ethically 
wrong so long as any other way remains of 
settling labor d sputes The time will come 
when the law will reeognize this 

Without the strike, what ean the Federation 
of Teachers do? It ean do much to educate 
the publie mind. More powerful than the big 
stick is the driving force of public opinior 
Whatever the people are trained to demand of 
legislative bodies, or to grant, will be forth 


coming, whether t be better salaries, better 


think they must have, they will get. Con- 


ditions in educati mm are backw ird because the 


public has not become aware that they ar 
backward. Propaganda work to set the public 
mind right has barely begun 

As it has set an example about the strike, 
so the Federation can set an example about 


many other thing It can make clear to the 
world that the labor union is something mor 
than a sereen for the protection of the loafer 
and the third-rate workman. It can help t 
remove the imaginary gulf between capital 
and labor Evers workn in who owns SO) 
much as a Liberty Bond is a eapitalist, vitally 
econeerned in the running of a business—that 
of the U. S. Government. The Federation 
ean show the world that common sense and 
intelligence can be appl ed to the solution of 


labor problems and will do more than dema 


goguery and Bolshevism. The organization 


will need wise leadership But if this is not 


to be had from the teaching profession then 


it s not to be fou d an where The Corne I} 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


CHANGE OF MIND BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE AS TO LIFE WORK 


THe National Committe: n Mathematical 


Requ rements has ist shed I vestign- 
tion on the change of 1 d tk e work 
of boys and g s between entt ( to hig 
school and entrance » college The tollow 

g questionnaire was answered by over 2,000 
freshmen in the widely seattered institutions 


1. If on the day vou entered high school 
vou had been asked the question, “What do 
vou expect to do as your life work,’ what 


would have been vour answer? 


2. What do vou ow expect to do as your 


} } 


cr llege when you ente red high SCHOO 


In answer to this question check off one of 


thought it probable. 
thought it possible. 
(e) I had no expectation of going 
(f) I was sure I could not go. 
Signature 

The answers to questions 1 and 2 were 
arranged in six groups as follows: 

Group 1.—The answers to both questions 
vere “undecided” or an equivalent answer. 
5 per cent of the answers were in this 
group. 

Group 2.—The answer to question 1 was 
‘undecided ” while some definite occupation 
was given as the answer to question 2. This 


was the largest group, 33.6 per cent. 


1 The present article contains a summary of the 
more important results and the investigation. It is 


expected that the complete report will soon be 


published elsewhere 
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Group »%. The answers to both questions ences between the two answers | ‘ 
were definite occupations, the same for both “ Architect,” “Chemist”: “ Lawyer.” “ Engi 
questions. This group included 21.6 per cent neer”; “Medicine,” “ Business’ ire © 

(Group 4.—The answers to both questions amples of pairs of answers in this grou 


vere definite, but there vere distinct differ which ineluded 22.8 per cent f the answ 


ar up : The answers to bot! quest 


Beloit pane vere definite and distinct, but the differences 
Colorado vere not so marked as in Group 4 Phe 
Dort moth AM change from one occupation to the other 
ZTUmois —i vould not be difficult Che high chool 
iene cours ible as pI ira t ' 
INL. summer ——— ——) - hs Gee thet » « | Beets _” 
Kansas ———— “ Electrical Engineer”: “ Botar t.’ “For 
Maine — i estry ”; “Clergyman,” “Social settlement 
Nevada work” are examples of answers included in 
Oberlin ET this group of 6.9 per cent. of the whol 
i, Group 6.—A decided answer was given t 
Stanford 4 nanenren 1, wh sd the answer to que a . 
l wi undecided This group included 5.7 
Washington ees per cent 
All Men The table and graph summarize the results 
All Women for the whole body of students answering the 


ih oe questionnaire. In the complete report of the 


9 Tho T 60 Teo # committee a separation into sexes 1 made 
























































engths of white rectangles represent per cents , } 
er nt. of the students oug) that thav 
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